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for Russia a dominating influence in Chinese affairs: he failed to 
see that even this mild measure of imperialism would have alarmed 
the Japanese, whom he refused to take seriously until they had 
broken the Russian military power. In European politics, he always 
advocated a Russo- Franco- German combination, which, whatever its 
merits, was never within the bounds of the practical; on the other 
hand, he resented the Anglo-Russian agreement because it rendered 
impossible " the natural absorption of North Persia in the Russian 
Empire ". He claims to have brought the Algeciras Conference to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The French Government would not sanc- 
tion a Russian loan until the Moroccan controversy was settled, and 
Witte represented to Germany that " only the carrying out of those 
[financial] operations will enable the Imperial Russian Government 
to take the necessary measures for the final suppression of the revo- 
lutionary movement, which has already shown signs of spreading to 
the neighboring monarchistic countries " ; shortly afterwards the 
German Government yielded, although it continued to try to block 
the loan. 

There is no space to enumerate the various criticisms of Nicholas 
II ; but when all allowance is made for Witte's personal feelings, his 
judgment will not be questioned that a ruler who was at once " in- 
capable of playing fair " and " the plaything of all manner of evil 
influences ", was " not born for the momentous historical role which 
fate has thrust upon him ". His irresolution, his arbitrary methods, 
his suspiciousness, would have prevented any minister, however de- 
voted, from saving the throne and the ship of state. In any case, 
Witte was not such a minister. He was a big man, and a better man 
than most of his contemporaries, but he was not a genius, only an 
opportunist of great ability. 



Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 



Western Reserve University. 



Cardinal Mercier's Ovm Story. By His Eminence, D. J. 
Cardinal Mercier. New York, George H. Doran Company, 
1920. — xviii, 441 pp. 

It is not often that a dossier takes on the sustained interest, or 
the rounded dignity, of a book; yet that is what has happened to 
Cardinal Mercier's Own Story in the translated form in which its 
American publishers have given it to us. From first to last one feels 
that it is a great personality who is speaking to us in and through 
the official characters that come and go throughout the long corres- 
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pondence. The separate papers profess, indeed, to be colorless and 
impersonal documents; but the religious and moral problems in- 
volved break through the polite veneer of phrasing, and one finds 
oneself listening to a chapter of world-history as big with signifi- 
cance as it is crowded with crime. To read it all gives one the im- 
pression of having been admitted to a Homeric Council of the Im- 
mortals arranging the issues of the great war; or, more appropri- 
ately still, one almost feels as though the Archbishop's house in 
Malines had been ceremoniously set for one of those Great Acts in 
Philosophy, or Theology, with which Louvain students are familiar. 
We listen breathlessly over a space of years while the protagonists 
of two opposed theories of political justice argue and counter-argue 
in punctilious and subsumed debate. It is no make-believe, but as 
actual as the multitudinous tragedy itself ; and it is always my Lord 
Cardinal that scores. There are few things like it in modern history. 

When, on the seventeenth of October, 1918, Baron von der Lancken 
presented himself at the Archbishop's House in the name of the 
Governor- General to announce the approaching release of all Bel- 
gian prisoners held by the Germans, he left a note in His Eminence's 
hands which began with this unconsciously ironic, if pompous, 
avowal : " You are, in our estimation, the incarnation of occupied 
Belgium." So much has been written during the last seven years 
on the naive conceit and general topsyturvydom of Prussian men- 
tality that we need not stop to comment on the gracelessly graceful 
admission. One can almost see the slightly uncouth, but histrionic, 
gesture that must have accompanied the delivery of the note. Yet 
for once official a-priorism had blundered up against reality. Car- 
dinal Mercier was a man. At every stage of the titanic struggle he 
had unwittingly revealed himself as a great national figure. And so 
Germany came at last to recognize what the world in arms against 
her had seen from the beginning. The Cardinal was the intelligent 
and fearless embodiment of the civil population of his outraged 
country in precisely the same way as the King at the front had 
summed up the courage and resolution of its fighting sons. It is 
not often that the historian has to record such a juncture of voca- 
tions. 

The student of political questions will find much in the book to 
justify that vague movement toward the establishment of inter- 
national and explicit ideals of justice, embodied in definite codes, 
of which our own generation has seen the uncertain beginnings. It 
is in the Cardinal's Pastorals and other addresses to his people that 
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the material most germane to this problem will be found. The Story 
makes it plain, too, that the great Primate was not content to be a 
mere preacher of the virtue of patriotism. He took great risks and 
staked, not merely his liberty, but his life as well, in his tireless 
activities during the four dark years of German occupation. If it is 
a great thing for a beleaguered nation not to lose its morale during 
the stress of an overwhelming invasion, Belgium owes it to the activ- 
ities of this great priest and spiritual leader more than to any other 
effort of its sons that it has a rightful place in the councils of the 
nations today. What those activities meant may be gauged by the 
Cardinal's letter to von Bissing on the rights of the occupying 
power, by his indignant protest against the deportation of the un- 
employed, by his intelligent yet courageous struggle against the sin- 
ister scheme to create a divided Belgium in the apparently innocu- 
ous field of education. The American reader needs especially to be 
reminded that the Germans themselves were not the only enemies 
that the Cardinal had to deal with. Belgium is not, and never has 
been, a racial unit ; yet its behavior during the war and since seems 
to have welded it into a unity comparable only to that of our own 
American Union since the settlement achieved by the Civil War. 

We have called this collection of official documents not a printed 
dossier, but a complete and rounded book. Surely, we may add now 
that the work scarcely needs recasting into more explicit form to 
make it a great book, great and human, because of the great person- 
ality that speaks to us out of every page. 

Fr. C. C. Clifford. 

Columbia University. 

Lord Grey of the Reform Bill : Being the Life of Charles \ 
Second Earl Grey. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. New 
York, Longmans, Green and Company. — xiv, 413 pp. 

For no great event in English history has the historian had a 
greater wealth of published material than has been available concern- 
ing the passing of the Reform Act of 1832. And yet, even when 
Butler wrote his book, there was still lacking what might reasonably 
be called the keystone of the structure, and only now, with the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Trevelyan's life of Lord Grey, is it possible to form 
a correct opinion in regard to personal responsibility for the bill 
which revolutionized the British Constitution. In many respects, it is 
true, the new light shed by hitherto unpublished letters and by in- 
formation derived from Lord Grey's private papers serves only to 



